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FRENCH POLICY AND THE LEAGUE COVENANT. 


HE headline “ France's Dilemma’’ has been much used of 
late in press references to the attitude of the French Govern- 
ment towards the proceedings at Geneva, and attention has 
been focussed on the difficulties of M. Laval’s position, faced, as 
he has been, by the necessity of making a choice between Great 
Britain and Italy. In order to appreciate fully the nature of these 

difficulties, however, it is necessary-to present the problem in a 
wider aspect than is represented by the suggestion that French 

policy has to choose between Britain and Italy, or even between 

the League—and all that it stands for-—and Italy. 










It is true that the effectiveness and authority of the League, 
perhaps its very existence, depend on the collaboration of France 
and Great Britain ; if these Powers do not work together in com- 
plete loyalty and in constant and continued support of its principles, 
the League will soon be little more than a name. From this point 
of view, therefore, it is essential that France should range herself 
on the side of Great Britain so long as Britain is doing her best 
to ‘‘ work ’’’ the League and Italy is not. At the same time, it is 
very important to recognize to the full what this means to France. 
It must involve a break with Italy, and it is not only this break 
which France wishes to avoid; she is also very anxious not to 
weaken Italy for the sake of the general stability of Europe, quite 
apart from her own preoccupation regarding her Eastern frontier. 
















To deal first, however, with the break with Italy; it may not 
be realized outside France how strong is the feeling against such 
an eventuality. When M. Laval concluded the agreement of 
January 7 last with Signor Mussolini he closed a chapter of distrust 
and of grievances between the two countries which had disturbed 
their relations for something like fifteen years. In particular, 
the agreement resulted in most of the French frontier forces being 
withdrawn from the south, and so freed some 200,000 troops to 
man the frontier facing Germany. As to whether M. Laval also 
agreed not to stand in the way of Italian plans in Abyssinia is a 
question which has never been elucidated, but the impression 
exists that there was some verbal understanding which has been 
differently interpreted by the two Governments. In any case, 
the January agreement constituted a very substantial success for 
M. Laval’s policy of placing relations with Italy on a firm and 
friendly basis, and this received a final confirmation from the 
proceedings at Stresa in April, when the British and Italian Govern- 
ments also formally reaffirmed all their obligations under the 
Locarno Treaty.’ 





























(1) That Italy is one of the guarantors of Locarno has been an important 
consideration in the French mind during the proceedings in application of Article 16. 
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Monsieur Laval’s difficulties are not confined to the obvioys 
disadvantages of a break with Italy. He has also the League of 
Nations to consider. For fifteen years France has taken the lead 
at Geneva, and has worked to mould the League into a shape 
designed to protect her own security. Her proposals for inter. 
national action in the event of war have gone further than those 
of almost any other country; two examples are the Geneva 
Protocol of 1924, and the proposals made by a Government of the 
Right in the first days of the Disarmament Conference, which made 
far-reaching offers in support of Article 16. Yet so fixedly has 
she viewed these commitments as being for her own protection— 
or, as one Frenchman has described it, as working in “‘ sens wnigue,’” 
—that it came as a shock to find that she was being called upon to 
fulfil them over an issue in Africa. M. Laval’s many hesitations 
are explained by his dilemma: was he to take the present risk 
of embroiling himself with his new Italian ally, or the future risk 
that, if he shirked collective action against an aggressor, others 
might do the same by France at some later date ? 


An additional complication is the necessity for considering 
home opinion, rendered more acute by the recent Senatorial elections 
(in which he himself stood for two constituencies on October 20), 
and of the four-yearly elections to the Chamber which are due 
in May, 1936. 


Until the Italian armies entered Abyssinia, the influence of 


public opinion was negligible in the shaping of foreign policy. The 
interest of the man in the street was focussed on the non-success 
of the Government’s economic decree laws, and those who gave 
thought to the Italo-Abyssinian issue were so uncertain as to the 
future that M. Laval’s indecision had the negative value of suiting 
the undecided. 


But with the indictment of the aggressor the sanctions issue 
sprang into prominence, and opinion was rudely awakened to 
some perplexing realities. The result is that for the moment the 
long-term advantages which France stands to gain by a policy of 
fulfilment of the Covenant have been forgotten by many of the 
normal advocates of a League policy, outweighed by the more 
immediate consideration of antagonizing Italy. This is in some 
parts of the country so marked as to cut across all party align- 





(1) The Tardieu plan of February 5, 1932 proposed ‘a first contingentTof 
coercionary forces to repress war and to bring immediate assistarce to any State 
victim of aggression.”’ France offered as her contribution: ‘‘ In the case of a 
conflict outside Europe: a mixed brigade, a light naval division, a mixed group 
of aircraft; material for land warfare without personnel, and munitions. For a 
conflict in Europe: a division of all arms, a naval division, a mixed group of air- 
craft; material for land warfare with personnel and munitions.’”’ (Disarmament 
Conference Documents, Vol. I, page 115). 

(2) M. Jacques Kayser, at the Radical-Socialist Congress in Paris, October 25, 
1935. 
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ment. For instance, in the southern ports and in the large towns 
near the Italian frontier the feeling against sanctions is particularly 
strong. It is these centres, it is argued, which are within bombing 
radius of Turin, and who can say that Signor Mussolini may not 
be driven, sooner or later, to the desperate move of taking reprisals ? 
The result is that Deputies from the southern towns are being 
bombarded with propaganda against sanctions. Similar agitation 
is, for obvious reasons, being conducted by the various so-called 
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y has still further support for Italy is forthcoming from large sections of 





the petite bourgeoisie, who have an ingrained respect for an authori- 
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ue,’ 
on to Communism, and therefore as the bulwark of the capitalist system. 
tions These friends of Italy are strengthened in their conviction by 
risk the whole of the Paris grande presse d'information, which is widely 
| st reputed to be subject to Italian influence, and which, by contrast 
— with the provincial press of all parties, is markedly pro-Italian.* 
Left to himself, then, M. Laval might have been tempted to 
ring give his support to Italy by turning a blind eye to her activities in 
ons Africa. He has been prevented from this course by the com- 
20), position of his own Ministry. He depends for his majority on 
due the votes of the Radical-Socialist Party—on M. Herriot’s large 
following which, with the Socialists proper, formerly formed the 
of Cartel des Gauches, but which, since the fusion of the Socialists 
“he and Communists in the Front Commun, has permitted its leaders 
ess to take office in Cabinets to its Right. M. Herriot is a staunch 
ve believer in the League and an advocate of sanctions. Though less 
he sentimental and more materialistic than the League supporters in 
ng Great Britain, his view may be said to be very close to that of the 
British Government. It was recently exceedingly well put forward 
by M. Jacques Kayser, the Vice-President of the Party, at the 
ue Party Congress on October 25.7 The choice before France, he 
to said, was not between London and Rome but between the life and 
1€ death of the League of Nations. The Party believed that sanctions 
of should be applied to Italy ; these should be financial and economic, 
le but should go no further. Taking a realistic view, he drew attention 
e to the risk that if France failed to fulfil these obligations, Great 
e Britain would withdraw into isolation. Were this to happen, France 





would, through her own fault, stand alone just at the moment when 
Germany was stronger than ever: ‘‘ Etes-vous sirs qu’en tolérant 
un nouveau Adowa vous ne permettrez pas de préparer un nouveau 


>» v9 


Sédan qui nous trouverait 4 nouveau isolés ? 







(1) The provincial organs show much more independence of view, as 1s 
instanced by papers as far apart in their political views as the Dépéche de Toulouse 
(Left) and the Ouest Eclair (Right). 


_ (2) On October 24 and 25, M. Herriot also addressed the Party ; vide the 
Chronology, page 16, for the main points in his speeches. 
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Within the Cabinet, a good many Ministers are alive to this 
danger, and are urging M. Laval towards sanctions, to which he 
is personally opposed, and towards the League, which he knows he 
cannot abandon. M. Herriot is, of course, in the forefront of this 
group. He is in rather a curious position, for, since his personal 
following is one of the largest in Parliament, he would, were the 
Ministry to fall, be M. Laval’s natural successor, unless considera- 
tions of political expediency intervened. He has it in his power 
to cause this fall, but for various reasons it suits him better to press 
for sanctions through the mouthpiece of M. Laval than to assume 
the Premiership himself. Probably the chief of these reasons js 
that, were sanctions to be applied by a Premier of the Left they 
would become a party issue of a most undesirable kind. They 
would throw the Fascists and the Right into violent opposition, 
and would run the risk of swelling the slogan: ‘“ C’est la gauche 
qui nous méne a la guerre’ from its present murmur into a street 
battle-cry. The Radical-Socialist effort to keep M. Laval in office, 
in spite of his drawbacks, is therefore considerable. Whether it 
continues to succeed depends upon whether this consideration of 
foreign policy outweighs the necessity for voting M. Laval’s un- 
palatable decree-laws. It has done so in the Cabinet ; what the 
Chamber will say when it meets on the 26th is, at the time of writing, 


an open question. 


On one side, then, M. Laval is never allowed to forget that 
large sections of public opinion give him no support in the policy 
of applying the League Covenant against Italy; but on the other 
a considerable group of his Ministers are impressing upon him that 
the testing time for the League has come and that if it fails to 
survive the ordeal it will lose any value it possesses as a guarantee 
of French security. Nor can he forget that the British Government 
have made it clear that if an honest attempt is not now made by 
the leading members to “‘ work ”’ the League system British public 
opinion will demand a reconsideration of the Government’s foreign 
policy, particularly as regards the extent of its international 
commitments. 


His dilemma is complete. His solution for it is so far as possible 
to avoid finally committing himself upon any of the points at issue. 
Hence his apparent waverings between the League and Italy and 
his strenuous efforts to find a middle way and, as it would appear, 
to reconcile the irreconcilable. How this is being done may be 


shortly described. 


In the first place every opportunity is taken to insist that the 
function and duty of the League is as much to apply conciliation 
as to prevent warfare, and if that fails, to stop it, and statements 
such as that made by Signor Mussolini indicating that only military 
sanctions would cause Italy to leave the League are seized upon 
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with relief as showing that the possibilities of a settlement by 
negotiation are not yet closed. 


Conciliation is the leit motif of nearly all the public pronounce- 
ments of the spokesmen of the Government and of the pro-Govern- 
ment press. The latter has not hesitated to suggest that Great 
Britain may have to shoulder much of the responsibility if con- 
ciliatory methods do not succeed. The success of the eventual 
negotiations, says the Temps depends very largely on the attitude 
of the British Government, according as it shows more or less proof 
of a spirit of conciliation, and elsewhere it has been remarked by 
the same paper that Italy’s claims in Abyssinia were not regarded 
by London as capable of being adjusted to accord with the re- 
sponsibility assumed by the League of Nations.’ 


These tendencies apart, it would certainly seem that the 
attitude taken up by M. Laval has involved the French Govern- 
ment in an almost impossible task, at least so long as the temper 
of Signor Mussolini remains what it is at present. The policy 
followed at Geneva, it is argued, must safeguard simultaneously 
the authority of the League, the friendship of Italy, and the 
legitimate interests of all three parties, t.e., Abyssinia, Italy and 
the League—a comprehensive programme. As to how this is to 
be done, here again “‘ conciliation ’”’ would appear to be the password, 
French diplomacy must concentrate on conciliating all! parties, 
keeping within the frame-work of the Covenant. The Geneva 
mechanism, rigid and automatic as it is, must be tempered with 
“humanity,” and satisfaction was expressed when the sanctions 
proposals were adopted in that, so far, they were benign in character. 
It was doubted, it is true, whether they would be effective, but 
consolation was felt in the fact that at least they would demonstrate 
to certain national ambitions the existence of the limits imposed 
by the international conscience. Finally, sanctions, it was pointed 
out, are not an object in themselves, and their object is preventive, 


not punitive. 


The Paris press endorses this Government view with statements 
like the following :% 


“La collaboration des Gouvernements responsables a _pré- 
cisement pour objet de coordonner les efforts, de concilier les 
méthodes, d’adapter les moyens aux nécessités politiques du 
moment, en tenant compte des droits et des légitimes intéréts de 
chacun. Il y a un cadre dans lequel cette collaboration des puis- 
sances peut se développer efficacement: c’est celui de la Société 
des Nations, ou le pacte constitue la seule véritable loi internationale, 
valant également pour tous, que l’on posséde jusqu’ici. C’est la 

(1) Vide the Temps of October 12, 1935. 

(2) Vide the Temps of November 3, 1935. (The italics are ours). 

(3) Vide the Temps of October 14, 1935. 
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ce qui justifie . . . la position prise par la France, qui est com. 
mandée par le juste souci de sauvegarder a la fois la co-opération 
franco-brittanique et l’amitié franco-italienne.”’ 


Further evidence of the determination to put conciliation jp 
the forefront, and to keep it there, was given by the relief with 
which passages in Sir Samuel Hoare’s speech on October 22 were 
greeted." The Foreign Secretary showed, it was noted, that the 
British Government did not intend to apply the doctrine of collective 
action with a rigidity which would close the door to all possibility 
of conciliation, while it was specially satisfactory that he ruled out 
the contingency of sanctions of a military character. 


The pro-Government press never ceases to emphasize the value 
and importance of M. Laval’s conciliatory réle. It argues that if 
the relations of France with Britain had not been so good as they 
are France could not have rendered to Italy the services she has 
done (by the January agreement, etc.), while if her relations with 
Italy had not been as good as they are France would not have been 
able to obtain from Great Britain and from the League the strict 
limitation of the conflict, and the avoidance of international com- 
plications ; in other words, the fact that M. Laval has been able 
all through the crisis to maintain personal contact with the repre- 
sentatives of the Italian Government is regarded as responsible 
for the moderation shown by Great Britain and by the League in 
the process of bringing Italy to judgment. To attempt to throw 
suspicion on the intentions of France, it is stated, and to cast doubts 
on the loyalty with which she means to fulfil her duty towards the 
League, is wilfully to misunderstand the moral and practical value 
of M. Laval’s efforts, and to refuse to recognize the important 
results which these efforts have already achieved. 


What these results are has never been clearly explained, but 
it is significant that as early as the middle of September certain 
sections of the French press were writing of the tension between 
Britain and Italy in terms suggesting that there was an imminent 
danger of the British Navy taking some action against Italy of so 
provocative a nature that war between the two countries .mighit 
break out at any moment. That this tension has since been relaxed 
is attributed in France to the moderating influence of the French 
Prime Minister. 


So much for the official attitude. For the reasons already stated, 
it is unlikely that an accurate idea of public feeling can be obtained 
from the Paris press, but a referendum lately conducted by the 
Petit Journal showed results, published on November 3, which 
are of some interest. Voters were asked one simple question only— 
were they for or against sanctions? The votes were divided into 





(1) Vide the review of the British Government's policy in Parliament. For 
an outline of the speech see the Bulletin of October 26 last, page 23. 
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two categories, individual votes and collective replies. The first 
category Showed 556,013 votes in favour of neutrality, 322,596 in 
favour of economic sanctions, and 11,209 in favour of military 


sanctions. 


[he votes cast by collective bodies showed 4,559,000 in favour 
of sanctions, and 4,017,552 against. Among the organizations 
which voted against were the National Front, including the 
Jeunesses Patriotes, the Solidarité Francaise, and other “ Right ”’ 
bodies, the Agricultural Union and the National Union of Ex- 
Servicemen. The votes for sanctions came from the organizations 
of the Left, such as the Front Populaire, the Federal Union of 
Ex-Servicemen, the League of Nations Society, the Socialist Trade 
Unions (C.G.T.) and the League for the Rights of Man. Neither 
the Croix de Feu, on the Right, nor the Communist Trade Unions 


appeared in the returns. 


Newspaper ballots are not always reliable, but the figures are 
interesting evidence that the division of opinion on the sanctions 
and League of Nations issue is not confined to M. Laval’s Cabinet, 
but is fairly widely re-echoed, at least among the Paris public. 


* ‘ * * os 


\Vhat has been written above may give some idea of the 
conflicting factors in the French political situation which have placed 
both Government and people in a position of almost unprecedented 
difficulty. M. Laval has, however, made his decision, and on October 
19th the French Government identified itself with all the League 
proposals for the application of sanctions in accordance with the 
terms of Article 16 of the Covenant. 


H.L. 
E.M. 





Io 


- CHRONOLOGY. 


October 22nd.—An Italian aeroplane was reported to have dropped 
a proclamation over the Tigré Province announcing the appointment 
of Gugsa as Governor of the territories beyond Allawa and the Takkaze 
and calling upon the people to obey him. 

October 23rd.—An Italian communiqué stated that “ the sub. 
mission of populations of the western plateau and plain, zones not 
yet occupied,” continued. 

In the south the Italians claimed that their occupation of Dolo, 
Mustahil, and Gerlogubi enabled them to block every attempt at 
advance by the Abyssinians. 

October 25th.—Italian reports claimed the capture, on October 2oth, 
of Callafo, the capital of the Shillawe region. The withdrawal of the 
Abyssinian garrisons from two posts in the Ogaden was also reported 
to have given the Italians command of both roads to Gorahai. 

October 26th.—The Italian Minister left the capital for Jibuti. 
Reports from the north stated that Italian advance guards were 
pushing forward to Meghella and Debrasion on the caravan route to 
Makale. 

October 27th.—The Italian advance was believed to have extended 
some 15 miles to Nefas, south-east of Adowa, on the southern spur 
of the Shire range. 

October 28th.—The Government issued a communiqué stating that 
the Italian communiqués were claiming the submission of Ethiopian 
chiefs in States entirely unknown. Fantastic names were also pro- 
vided for these Chiefs, and the Government had reason to believe that 
they were non-existent. 

The civil population of Makale were ordered to evacuate the town. 

October 29th.—Italian advance parties were reported to have 
reached the River Takkaze on the right wing and Hauzien on the left. 

It was learnt that a beginning was to be made at once, with the 
help of Swiss engineers, on the building of a road from the capital to 
Kurmuk, on the Sudan frontier. 

October 30th.—Italian reports stated that the Dejasmatch of 
Shire and several notables of the same province had presented 
themselves to the military authorities at Adowa to make submission. 

October 31st.—Fort Shillawe was reported to have been captured 
by the Italians. (It was some 60 miles south-east of Gorahai). 

An Italian force was stated to be advancing from a position south 
of Mussaalli westwards. 

November ist.—Further defections of local “ notables” in the 
Tigré area were reported by Italian headquarters. 

November 3rd.—lItalian forces were stated to have resumed their 
advance both in the north and the south. In the north the front was 
reported to be some 50 miles wide; two divisions »f native troops 
were moving south-east from Entisho, with the object of making 
contact with the main force near Hauzien. The right wing, based on 
Adowa, was advancing south along new roads, and a subsidiary force 
was moving from Massawa southwards to cover the main advance 
from possible developments from the Danakil country. 

Ras Gugsa was believed to be marching at the head of his own 
force in the centre of the line in the advance on Makale, 
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In the north-east Danakil tribesmen claimed that they were 
inflicting losses on the Italians in the Mussaalli area by frequent raids. 

The Government’s appeal to the League for financial assistance. 
(See League of Nations). 

Mr. Tecle Hawariat arrived in the capital from Europe and gave 
the Emperor a detailed account of the proceedingsat Geneva. 

November 4th.—The Italians were reported to have reached 
Hauzien and Tokule. (The latter commanded the high ground running 
out of the South Shire range and covering the Takkaze valley where 















Dolo, it narrowed). 

pt at Ras Seyyum reported that Adowa was very closely guarded by 
the Italians, but that Eritrean soldiers were coming over to the 

20th Ethiopians with arms and ammunition. 

of the Reports from Gorahai stated that 45 women and children had 

orted been killed by air bombs on November 2nd. 





The Italians claimed the submission of a chieftain in the Adi Abo 
region in Western Shire, together with his followers. The Sultan 
Mahomed Yahio, of the Aussa region, was also reported to have declared 
his loyalty to Italy. 












Albania. 


October 26th.—The new Government declared its policy as one 
of fidelity to the Treaty of Alliance with Italy, and of friendship with 
all neighbouring countries. It received a unanimous vote of confidence 
in Parliament. 

October 30th.—The Government decided to grant an amnesty to 
all political prisoners. 












Argentina. 
October 24th.—The Chaco Peace Conference published the text 
ef a proposed treaty between Bolivia and Paraguay, by which the 
frontier was to follow an almost straight line from just north of Bahia 


Negra to Fort Dorbigny, on the Pilcomayo. Paraguay was to grant 























| to 
Bolivia a free zone at Puerto Casado, and railway facilities. 
of October 25th.—The Government issued a proclamation putting 
ted into effect the arms embargo against Italy and her possessions. 
n. October 28th.—The Chaco Peace Conference announced that the 
-ed demobilization of the Bolivian and Paraguayan armies had been com- 
pleted in accordance with the protocol; that the military effectives 
th ef each country had been reduced to less than 5,000 men; that both 
had conformed to the obligation not to acquire any more war material ; 
he and had fulfilled their undertakings against aggression. 
The Conference, accordingly, declared the war to be ended. 
‘ir 
as Australia. 
Ds October 24th.—The Gazette announced the prohibition of the 





export of arms, munitions, and gas to Italy. 
October 25th.—The Government notified to the League its willing- 
ness to take part in Proposals 2, 3 and 4, in execution of the obligations 
under Article 16 of the Covenant. 
October 30th.—The Government informed the League that they 
had accepted in principle Proposal No. 5, and that legislation to put 
Nos. 2, 3 and 4 into operation would be introduced without delay. 
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November 5th.—Mr. Hughes, the Vice-President of the Executive 
Council, resigned owing to an expression of opinion regarding League 
sanctions in a book, of which he was the author, which was in dis. 
agreement with the policy of the Government. 


Austria. 

October 24th.—The Minister of Finance, presenting the Budget 
for 1936, announced that there would be no new taxation. 

October 26th.—A parade of the new army was held in Vienna ip 
the presence of the President of the Republic, the Archduke Eugene 
and Cabinet Ministers. A Heimwehr meeting was also held at Lin; 
in which nearly 30,000 Heimwehr men from all over Upper Austria 
took part. Prince Starhemberg made an address to them in which he 
said he felt responsible for the fate and future of Austria. “ Austria’s 
future is the Heimwehr.”’ he added, and “I command you to be 
faithful to your supreme leader, and then we shall reach the ultimate 
aim.” 

October 27th.—Announcement re sale of pig-iron and steel to 
Italy. (See Italy). 

The Minister of Trade, in a speech on their attitude to the League, 
said it was a grave injustice to Austria to assert that they intended 
to play the part of war suppliers or war profiteers. Austria was 
neither pro-Italian nor anti-League ; their one and only aim was not 
to increase the number of unemployed but to reduce the trade deficit 
and stimulate production—to secure their bare existence. 

November 3rd.—A Monarchist demonstration took place when a 
ceremony was held in Vienna in commemoration for the fallen. 
Major Fey and Prince Schénburg-Hartenstein both referred repeated|; 
to “ Our Kaiser Otto,” and demanded his return. 

November 4th.—It was stated semi-officially that the Government 
had prohibited exports from the two Austrian munitions factories, a 
step which, in practice, affected deliveries to Italy. 

The Neues Wiener Tagbiatt, referring to Geneva, said: ‘‘ England 
is arming, militarily and politically. She rules at Geneva, she rules in 
the Mediterranean, her influence is making itself felt in many places 
on the Continent where in the past it was only faintly felt, or not at 
all, in conjunction with that of France. . . . It is noteworthy that 
efforts are continually being made from England to bring Germany 
back to the League.” 

November 5th.—A Trade Agreement was concluded with Germany 
providing for the exchange of Ruhr coal and Silesian coke with Austrian 
butter, live stock, etc. 


Bolivia. 

October 24th.—Publication of peace terms by Chaco Peace Con- 
ference. (See Argentina). 

October 28th.—End of the war with Paraguay. (Sze Argentina). 


Brazil. 

October 23rd.—The Foreign Minister was reported to have in- 
formed the Italian Ambassador that Brazil, not being a member of 
the League, disinterested herself in Article 16 of the Covenant, and 
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reserved to herself full liberty of action in accordance with her national 
interest: 
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October 23rd.—Mr. Bennett resigned, and Mr. Mackenzie King 
formed a Cabinet, with Mr. Dunning as Minister of Finance; Mr. 
Laponite, Justice ; Mr. Euler, Trade and Communications ; Mr. Ilsley, 
National Revenue; Mr. Rogers, Labour; Mr. Crerar, National 
Resources; Mr. Gardiner, Agriculture; Mr. Cardin, Public Works ; 
Mr. Mackenzie, National Defence; and Mr. Rinfret, Secretary of 
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it Linz State. ; 
Austria October 30th.—The Government was understood to have replied 
ich he | to the League enquiry re sanctions that they were taking immediate 






steps to ensure the prohibition of the export of war material to Italy ; 
that they would take immediate steps to prevent the issue in Canada 
of loans or credits to Italy, and that they were prepared to join in the 
prohibition of imports from Italy. Measures were under consideration 
for the effective restriction of imports. 
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lied October 28th.—It was understood in Peking that the Governor of 
Was Hopei had reached an understanding with the commandant of the 
$ not Japanese garrison in North China, by which the Japanese agreed to 
eficit expel the Japanese gunmen who took part in an attack on Hsiangho 
(a few miles east of Peking) a few days previously. (The Japanese 
en a contended that Hsiangho was within the demilitarized zone, the 
llen. Chirese that it was just outside it. It was seized by peasants on 
edly October 23rd, who revolted against the Chinese authorities with the 






assistance of Japanese gunmen). 

October 29th.—Notes calling attention to anti- Japanese activities 
were received by the authorities in Peking and Tientsin from the 
commandants of the Japanese garrisons. They stated that unless the 
existing state of affairs were remedied the situation in North China 
would become “* complicated.”” The activities of the Blueshirts were, 


in particular, objected to. 
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at Publication by League Secretariat of report on reconstruction in 
at China. (See League of Nations). 

ny October 30th.—Statement by Japanese Foreign Office spokesman. 
f (See Japan). 

Wy October 31st.—The Notes received from the Japanese military 
in authorities were reported to contain demands for the abolition of the 





Peking branch of the Military Council, the resignation of the Mayor 
of Peking, the arrest of Blueshirt leaders, and the extension of the 
demilitarized zone to include the districts of several towns on the 
Tangku Truce line, such as Hsiangho. 

November 1st.—Mr. Wang Ching-wei was shot at and wounded 
at the opening of the 6th plenary session of the Central Executive 
Committee of the Kuomintang in Nanking. His assailant, who was 
wounded and arrested, was believed to have made the attempt as a 
protest against the Premier’s alleged pro- Japanese leanings. 

Martial ILaw was declared in Nanking, but was afterwards raised. 

Statements by Japanese Foreign Office and Chinese Ambassador. 


(See Japan). 
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November 2nd.—The Premier’s assailant died of his wounds, He 
was an ex-officer of the 19th Route Army, who was believed to ty 
involved in a Communist plot to kill Chiang Kai-shek as well as Wang 
Ching-wei. 

The session of the Committee of the Kuomintang was attended 
by Yen Hsi-shan and Feng Yu-hsiang for the first time for nearly 
Six years. j 

November 3rd.—-The Mayor of Peking resigned, and it was under. 
stood that the Chinese authorities there, and in Tientsin, had promised 
to suppress the anti- Japanese elements in North China. 

It was learnt that the Government were putting into force drastic 
reforms in the currency and in the Government’s financial organization, 
They involved the abandonment of the silver standard and its replace- 
ment by an inconvertible paper currency which would be managed 
so as to keep its existing value in terms of sterling at the existing 
level. 

The existing note issues were to be withdrawn and replaced by 
only single note issue, which would be the monopoly of a modern Central 
Bank. The Government-owned Central Bank was to be reconstructed 
and converted into an up-to-date Central Bank, charged with main- 
taining the stability of the currency. 

Further, steps would be taken to balance the Budget within 
18 months. 

Finally, all silver would be called in, being nationalized on much 
the same lines as gold had been nationalized in the U.S.A. 

November 4th.—Sir Frederick Leith-Ross, commenting on the 
currency scheme, said he thought it would be successful, provided that 
safeguards such as a balanced Budget and a strengthened banking 
system were fully carried out. China’s silver resources would be 
sufficient, he believed, to tide her over until her balance of trade was 
rectified by the operation of a stable exchange. 

The Exchange Equalization Committee in Shanghai fixed the 
official rate for sterling at 1s. 2}$d., compared with 1.8} on Noven- 
ber 2nd. The export duty on bar silver was 65 per cent., compared 
with 14} per cent. before the decree. 

The British Ambassador issued regulations defining the position 
of British bankers, prohibiting British subjects from making payment 
in silver in whole or in part in respect of any debt or other obligation 
in contravention of the Government’s decree. 


Czechoslovakia. 

November 5th.—The Cabinet was reconstructed, following the death 
of the President of the Chamber of Deputies. M. Malypetr, the Premier, 
was appointed to the post, and was succeeded by M. Hodza, the Minister 
of Agriculture, who also retained that portfolio in the meantime. 

Dr. Benes made a statement in the Chamber and the Senate in 
which he expressed confidence that the international situation would 
improve, owing largely to Great Britain’s clear-cut policy towards 
the League and to her co-operation with France within the framework 
of the Covenant. 

He referred to Sir Samuel Hoare’s statement of the fundamental 
aims of British policy; 7.e., the League; international co-operation 
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for the protection of the small States; and general peace through 
collective security. 

He also declared that the pact with the Soviet did not contain 
any secret clause or appendix; it was simply a complement of the 
Geneva Pact. He regretted that no success had rewarded their efforts 
at improving relations with Poland, and said they were ready to come 
to an understanding by direct negotiation; but if their differences 
came before a competent international tribunal the Government 
would accept its findings without reserve. 




































a October 23rd.—The Election results gave the Socialists 68 seats, 

lace. an increase of 6, and the Radicals 14, as before. Of the Opposition 

aged parties the Conservatives secured 26 seats, a loss of 1 ; the Liberals 28, 

atin a loss of 10; the Extremist Farmers 5; and the Communists 2. The 

— German Party secured one seat, as before. 

ib October 28th.—It was announced that the Government had in- 

sind formed the League that they were prepared to put into operation all 

cted the sanctions proposed. Existing legislation prevented the putting 

ais. into force by administrative means of the mutual assistance proposals, 
but the new Parliament would have a proposal before it, at an early 

thin date, authorizing the Government to put the necessary measures into 
operation. 

_ “ November 5th.—The Prime Minister reconstructed the Cabinet, 
with nine Social Democrats, and three members of the Radical Left. 

the Egypt. 

hat October 30th.—The Government announced that it had been 

ing notified by the League Secretariat of the nature of the sanctions against 

be Italy and invited to make observations. 

on October 31st.—The Government telegraphed to the League stating 
that it had decided in principle to adhere to the application of economic 

he and financial sanctions, and to execute within the limits of possibility 

m- such measures as might be decided upon by the League. 

ed November 3rd.—The Government received a protest from the 
Italian Minister in Cairo against its decision to apply sanctions against 

on Italy. 

nt 7 

nn Estonia. ‘ 

October 28th.—The Government informed the League that it was 

prepared to put into force sanctions in accordance with Proposals 3 
and 4, as from November 15th. 











France. 
October 23rd.—The Cabinet approved a number of decrees providing 


for the regulation of the import and possession of arms, the supervision 
of the right of public demonstrations and meetings, and the accelera- 
tion of the procedure for the defence of the Republic. The Garde 
Républicaine Mobile was to be increased from 15,000 to 20,000 men. 
M. Laval informed the Foreign Affairs Committee of the Chamber 
that he was authorized by the Italian Government to announce their 
decision to reduce the effectives in Libya from three divisions to two. 
He also declared that there had never, during recent discussions, 
been anything but complete agreement between Paris and London, 
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and that, should either the French or British Fleets be attacked, the 
principle of mutual assistance would immediately come into play 
without any previous reference to Geneva. P 

He emphasized that his efforts, first to prevent and then to limit 
the Abyssinian conflict, were within the framework of the League 
and entirely in accordance with the spirit of Geneva. The motto of 
the Government was: “ The Covenant, nothing but the Covenant. 
the whole Covenant.” 

October 24th.—Opening the Congress of the Radical-Socialist 
Party in Paris, M. Herriot said he believed that, in dealing with the 
problem of peace, it was only necessary to remain faithful to the 
solemn vow taken at the end of the War and to the League. He was 
certain that if France acted wisely the elements of hope would carry 
the day. For the first time, in an event they would gladly have 
avoided at any cost, they had seen that great new thing, the inter- 
national conscience, assert itself at Geneva in all clearness. 

It was denied in Paris that M. Laval had transmitted any Italian 
proposal as to a settlement of the Abyssinian conflict to the British 
Ambassador. (M. Laval had seen both Sir George Clerk and Signor 
Cerruti that day). 

In an article in Paris Soir M. Sauerwein professed to have 
information of the proposals which Signor Mussolini had in mind. 
Italy, he said, would be disposed to give every re-assurance to the 
League—that is, to England—over the recruitment of native troops. 
Her armed forces would be limited in number and controlled as to 
war material, which would be confined to what was necessary for 
police purposes. 

In turn, Italy would ask for the disarmament of that part of 
Abyssinia over which the Emperor retained absolute command. 

October 25th.—Speaking at the Radical-Socialist Congress M. 
Herriot, after denying that the Radicals wished to upset the Fascist 
régime in Italy, said: ‘ But if we wish to say nothing humiliating 
to a great people, surely we have the right to say ‘ No’ when the 
existence of a small State is at stake. Since when has France insulted 
the weak ? ” 

When Great Britain said she was intervening in the conflict not 
from private motives, but in support of the League he believed her, 
he went on, and asked his audience to say definitely whether they 
were for or against the League. In conclusion, they must remember 
three things: First, that France was bound to the Covenant by duty 
and honour ; secondly, duty was no doubt an old fetish, but it was one 
which he, at any rate, still worshipped. Finally, there was the question 
of national interests. ‘‘ Which is the people,” he asked, ‘‘ which has 
most interest in the automatic application of sanctions? There are 
countries nearer than Ethiopia. . .” 

In spite of official denials, it was understood in Paris that the 
Government had asked Signor Mussolini what he had in mind as a 
“basis for negotiation,” and had received a reply, which had been 
transmitted to the British Government. 

October 26th.—Speaking at the launch of the 7,600 ton cruiser 
Montcalm, the Minister of Marine said that the events of the previous 
few weeks had shown how important the naval question was for France. 
When a nation had to defend over 20,000 miles of coastline and an 
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Empire spread over the earth it would sign its own death warrant 
py giving up a strong Navy. 

The Radical-Socialist Conference passed a resolution describing 
the measures taken against the Fascist leagues as inadequate, and 
stating that if the authorities did not maintain public order, Re- 
publicans would do it themselves. 

The paper L’Ordre published an interview with Herr Hitler, who 
was reported as saying that Germany did not intend to stop her trade 
with either of the belligerents, but, to show their love of peace, they 
would not supply either of them with arms. 

The Minister of Commerce, speaking at a meeting of leading 
representatives of foreign trade interests, said that in all future economic 
agreements a clause would be inserted guaranteeing the stability of 
the currency in question against the franc. 

He accused other countries of creating a new sort of protection 
-monetary instability, and said France considered that both Britain 
and the U.S.A. ought to stabilize firmly, both in their own interests 
and in that of world trade. France had been accused of excessive 
protectionism, but they had offered to lower their barriers if stable 
currencies were restored. 
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have October 29th.—The Cabinet approved 60 decree laws dealing with 

nind. administrative reform. 

» the A decree was published making applicable in France sanction 

Ops. No. 2, prohibiting the granting of credit or loans to the Italian 

Is to Government or Italian firms and individuals. 

y for The Finance Committee of the Chamber, by 36 votes to 6, decided 
against certain of the cuts in expenditure proposed by the Minister 

t of of Finance in the 1936 Budget. (They were reported to represent 
savings of some 500 millions). 

M. The Committee also adopted some amendments proposed by the 
CIst Left parties for the abolition, in effect, of certain decrees, and recom- 
Hing mended an increase in estate duties and in the tax on large incomes. 
the October 30th.—The Cabinet adopted 303 decrees, among which 
ted were measures reorganizing the wheat market, tightening up the aliens’ 

regulations, increasing the control of the executive over local and 
not departmental finances, reducing commercial rents in the Colonies, 
ier, reforming the organization of municipal pawnshops, etc. 
ey The penalties for spying were increased, and the State insurance 
ber of workers was recast so as to relieve the Budget to some extent. 
ity Many of the decrees enforced simplifications and economies in the 
ne public services, and 19 concerned the War Ministry. One placed 
on manufacturers of war material under State control, both as to their 
as profits and their fields of activity. 
re It was learnt that M. Laval had transmitted a memorandum to 
the British Government on October 26th, in which he elucidated 
he several points in the French Reply of October 18th to the British 

a enquiry ve the Mediterranean. 

n The memorandum made a number of suggestions for Franco- 

British naval co-operation in any eventuality covered by para. 3 of 
oT Article 16 of the Covenant, and also suggested that this co-operation 





should be extended to the air. 
November 1st.—The Temps, referring to Mr. Baldwin’s speech in 
which he pointed out that the League was not merely designed to 
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preserve the status quo, asked what changes he had in mind, ang 
added : “It is essential to have a precise idea of the British intention: 
on this subject if we are to prevent regrettable misunderstandings,” 
November 2nd.—The Official Journal published the text of 36, 
decrees recently enacted, with an explanatory note from M. Laya! 
dividing them into two sections. The first comprised those dealing 
with administrative reforms, and the second those continuing the work 
of financial re-organization begun by the 199 decrees issued early jp 
the year. . 
Among the new ones, the Defence Ministers were responsible for 
one authorizing them to expropriate any invention of importance to 
national defence, while by another the Air Ministry obtained a credit 
for 5 million francs for bombproof shelters for the Administration. 
The Ministry of Commerce was to be reformed and strengthened, 
and the whole system of social insurance was also to be overhauled. 
November 5th.—The Ministry of Commerce asked all manufacturers 
and traders to advise it, before November 12th, of all the credits due 
to them by Italian firms, and reminded them that all sales on credit 
to Italy were now prohibited. 


Germany. 
October 23rd.—The Berliner Tageblatt, referring to Sir Samuel 


Hoare’s speech, said that evidently England was “ firmly determined 
to make the League into the dominating system in European politics.” 
If England attached such value to it, that certainly deserved the full 
attention of German policy, independently of its attitude to the League 
problem in itself. It was also interesting that the Foreign Secretary 


had again made it clear that for him the League was a dynamic 
instrument, and not only a means of saving the peace treaty status quo. 

The tone of the speech showed, it said, that “* the English have 
their nerves under absolute control in a matter which they frankly 
want to see through to its end in the service of the League, if Europe 
does not entirely abandon them.” 

The Frankfurter Zeitung admitted that the League had withstood 
its extremely severe test so far. If the League was saved and Italy 
remained in it, it would leave it as a problem for Germany in the 
future. Any association of nations without her could be only of limited 
value ; on the other hand, a policy of isolation had never been the 
German way. 

“With us Germans,” said the paper, “the need of collective 
co-operation is just as great as the readiness for it,”” and Herr Hitler's 
13 points of May 21st were recalled, particularly the statement that 
collective co-operation must conform to the law of perpetual evolution 
by keeping open the way to treaty revision. 

October 24th.—The Government received from the President of 
the League Co-ordinating Committee copies of the decuments relating 
to the proposed sanctions against Italy, with a note stating that if the 
Government had any observations to make on them he would be glad 
to hear them. 

The D.A.Z., referring to Mr. Baldwin’s speech, drew attention 
to his statement that Britain would not give up the fight for the League 
system even if its achievements in the present dispute proved dis- 
appointing. When he was talking of a new League, it stated, his eyes 
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were on Germany. “ But our own experience, and those of others 
which we notice, confirm time and again the rightness of the German 


attitude: * Better outside.’ ” 
October 26th.—In a speech at Breslau General Goring was reported 
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- Laval +o have said that Herr Hitler had saved Germany from being a second 
dealing Abyssinia. ‘“* Everywhere,” he said, “* you see new factories arising. 
he work The wheels are turning, the hammers are crashing down. We are 





working in three shifts, day and night, and we shall continue to do 


so until we are no longer defenceless.”’ 
Interview with Herr Hitler published in L’Ordre. (See France). 
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ible for 

ance to October 27th.—An order was issued, on the instructions of the 
L credit Fihrer, providing for the admission to membership of the Nazi Party 
tion. of young people who had served for four years in the official youth 
thened, organizations. 

uled. October 28th.—The Ministry of Propaganda issued an order im- 
cturers posing a censorship prior to publication on all Church periodicals. 
its due The weekly circular of the Provisional Church Administration of the 
credit Confessional Movement was forbidden. 

The Reich Church Committee of “‘ neutrals” was stated to find 

these measures so hampering that it sought to get them cancelled. 

An official denial of the authenticity of the interview with Herr 
amuel Hitler in L’Ordre was issued in Berlin. 
mined The first conscripts went into barracks, in view of the coming 
itics.” into force on November 1st of the Conscription Law. (It was believed 
e full that the draft to be called up would number some 200,000). 
eague October 29th.—In a nation-wide broadcast Dr. Schacht said that 
etary there was no re-employment except through re-armament. “ Re- 
lamic armament, as brought about by Herr Hitler,” he said, “ alone 
suo. safeguards our livelihood now and in all the future.” 
have Herr Kerrl announced an amnesty for pastors and officials of the 
unkly Prussian Union Church who had been proceeded against during the 
lrope Church dispute. 

October 30th.—The Reich Church Committee issued a circular 
tood forbidding the use of Church premises for the discussion of “ Church 
Italy politics.” (This prevented the reading of declarations from the 
1 the pulpit). 
ited The deadlock in the Church struggle was described as complete, 

the since there were three Church administrations side by side: the 
Provisional Administration of the Confessional Movement; Herr 
tive Kerrl’s Committees ; and the organization of Reich Bishop Muller, 
ler’s who refused to resign. 
that October 31st.—It was learnt that the Government was addressing 
tion a sharp protest to the British Government against an article by 
Mr. Winston Churchill in the Strand Magazine, in which the Nazi 
Of Movement and the Fihrer were stated to be attacked in a malicious 
ing manner. 
the November 1st.—The Diplomatisch-Politische Korrespondenz, re- 






ferring to the Court set up in Memel by the Kovno Government, said 
the Lithuanian action was in contradiction to the promise to restore 
legally unobjectionable conditions there. Through the Court it might 
be made impossible for the autonomous authorities to repeal the 
measures already instituted by the Lithuanians in contravention of 
the Statute. 
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Germans would regard it as suspicious, it stated, if the responsibj, 
authorities showed themselves inactive in face of such an open violation 
of law. 

(Tre Court was stated to consist of the President and two Judges 
of the Supreme Court of Lithuania, a member of the Council of State 
and the Dozent of Kovno University. Only one of its members wa 
a Memellander and he was of Lithuanian stock). 

The “ Air War and Technical Academy” was opened in the 
presence of the Fiihrer, the Minister of War, the Commander-in-Chjej 
of the Army, and General Géring, as Air Minister. 

The last named, in a speech, said the Academy had been buil; 
in one year, and the thanks of the Army were due to Herr Hitler 
whose struggles and labours had laid the foundation of everything 
that was to-day the expression of Germany’s recovered freedom and 
honour. 

November 2nd.—In a speech at Saarbriicken General Géring asked 
whether the French would not now finally abandon the senseless idea 
that Germany was lying in wait to fall upon France some day. The 
two peoples did not need to test their strength in another passage 
of arms. 

Peace, he said, did not depend upon Germany alone, but the re- 
armament of Germany had been a positive contribution to peace, 
for a defenceless country was always a temptation to its neighbours. 
Now that Herr Hitler had restored the sword to Germany she could 
be peaceful. 

November 4th.—It was learnt that both on November rst and 3rd 
the secret police had refused to allow a special service to be held at 
Dahlem Church for the installation of lecturers for a new independent 
theological seminary. 

The Reich Church Committee was stated to have protested to 
Herr Kerrl owing to his failure to remove Reich Bishop Miiller and 
two of his most active German Christian appointees, the Bishops of 
Saxony and Hesse. 

In a circular to all Chambers of Commerce Dr. Schacht warned 
them that all isolated measures taken by subordinates against Jewish 
business firms were to cease until the matter had been settled by law. 

Signature of Commercial Treaty with Poland. (See Poland). 

November 5th.—A nun, the procurator of the Catholic Order at 
Muhlhausen, was sentenced to 10 years’ penal servitude and a large 
fine for smuggling some 522,000 marks out of the country. 

Two Dominicans at Oldenburg were sentenced to imprisonment 
for similar offences. 


Great Britain. 

October 23rd.—The Prime Minister, announcing the dissolution 
of Parliament, claimed that there was complete unity among the 
Government in support of Mr. Eden, and also the unprompted support 
of the Dominions. Absolute loyalty to the Covenant, and with that 
a readiness to assist any legitimate opportunity for a settlement, was 
the only honourable policy ; critics of the Government might feel that 
there was a loophole for going behind the back of the League, but 
nothing of the kind was intended. 

If, however, any settlement could be arrived at which might 
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considerably shorten the time of war and might take away from the 
world the fear of a possible war spreading, it would be worth any 
endeavour provided the three principles could be maintained of fairness 
to the three parties: Italy, Abyssinia, and the League. 

He pointed out that it was impossible, in the League as it existed 
to-day, to push sanctions to the extent which seemed to be con- 
templated in speeches which had been made by Opposition members 
of the House a year previously. No isolated action was in con- 
templation, and they had no intention of going further than they 
could get the whole League to go. 

‘“* We have never had war in our mind,” he went on ; “ I deprecate 
tbe use of that word. It can only lead up to a dangerous condition 
of mind, especially in countries which have to depend for their news 
on what may be submitted to them by their Government. 

Turning to the question of re-armament, Mr. Baldwin said the 
lesson of this crisis had made it clear to them that, in the interests of 
world peace, it was essential that the defence services should be 
stronger. He was not thinking of any kind of unilateral re-armament 
directed against any particular country, but of a strengthening of the 
defensive services within the framework of the League, for the sake of 
international peace, and he added: “I tell honourable members 
opposite quite frankly that they cannot realize the importance of 
what I am saying until they stand in my place.” 

It was true that they should take risks for peace, and they were 
doing so, and he was all in favour of adopting the policy of collective 
security as the policy of the country. ‘ But I warn the country,” 
he concluded, “ there are risks of peace, and I say this deliberately, 
that while I am prepared to pursue that policy with all my heart 
and soul, I will not pursue it, and I will not be responsible for the 
conduct of any Government in this country at the present time, if I 
am not given the power to remedy the deficiencies which have accrued 
in our defensive Services since the War.” 

Mr. Eden, replying to a question as to what engagements they 
had entered into at Geneva recently in respect of mutual help arising 
out of the operation of sanctions, explained what the Committee of 
the League had decided under para. 3 of Article 16. That Committee’s 
report was the only document and the only negotiation that there 
was. They were not committed, by either, to compensate any of the 
States which might suffer losses in consequence of the imposition of 
sanctions. 

He then gave an account of the negotiations since Abyssinia’s 
appeal to the League and emphasized that from the beginning the 
Government had “ used all their influence, and used it without respite,” 
to bring about a settlement acceptable to both parties and to the 
League. He also gave details of the representations made to the 
Italian Government at various times, to which the latter had replied 
with assurances, near the end of March, that they would proceed with 
the negotiations, under the 1928 Treaty, as rapidly as possible, and 
that they were anxious to apply the undertaking entered into at Geneva 
both promptly and in the spirit of moderation and peace. 

It was true that at Stresa this subject was not on the agenda, 
but there was no reason why it should have been. The dispute was 
at that time almost entirely confined to the frontier incident, and was 
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itself in the hands of the League Council which was due to meet soon 
after Stresa. It was the volume of the reinforcements sent to East 
Africa that in May began to create concern. 

The attitude of the Italian Government was that their military 
operations were essentially defensive, and that they could not con. 
stitute the subject of remarks from any quarter whatever. In view 
of this the British delegation aimed at two things: First, to ensure 
that the arbitration procedure should cover all the incidents between 
the two countries ; and secondly, that a time limit should be placed 
on the duration of this procedure. Both objects were attained on 
May 25th. 

The Italian representative said that by accepting the arbitration 
procedure his Government had demonstrated their determination to 
respect the undertakings entered into by the 1928 Treaty, so the 
British delegation had good reason to think, as the outcome of the 
May meeting of the Council, that the situation might be expected to 
improve. But they did not rest content with that, and in June he had 
been instructed to go to Rome and put before Signor Mussolini a 
proposal for settlement which involved a constructive contribution 
by Great Britain. He told the Duce then that Britain’s policy was 
founded on the League. 

Mr. Eden then gave an outline of the proceedings in July at 
Geneva, and in August in Paris, and said that in September at Geneva 
a plan had been worked out which Abyssinia accepted. This, and 
many other proposals had been rejected by Italy, even as a basis of 
discussion. 

He then corrected the idea that economic sanctions ought to have 
been taken sooner, telling the critics to read the Covenant. The 
dispute had been before the Council for a very long time—this in reply 
to complaints that it ought to have been brought before it sooner— 
and he could also claim, he added, that it was the British Government 
who had been foremost in keeping it before the Council. 

Further, there was no comparison between this and the Sino- 
Japanese dispute. Japan was never declared the aggressor, and the 
dispute did not at any stage result in a resort to war by either of the 
parties. China never broke off relations with Japan, and she did not 
invoke Article 16 of the Covenant. Apart from this aspect of it, the 
two great neighbouring States bordering on the Pacific were not 
members of the League ; the essential conditions for collective action 
were absent. 

In conclusion, he said that any possible settlement would have 
to be acceptable to the three parties, and its terms be consistent with 
the Covenant. There was no question of a bargain in some unknown 
way, and still less was there a question of an ‘“* Imperialist deal.”’ 

October 24th.—The First Lord of the Admiralty announced in 
Parliament that invitations has been sent to the Governments of 
France, Italy, Japan, and the U.S.A., to attend a naval conference in 
London on December 2nd. 

Speaking in the debate on foreign policy Mr. Churchill declared 
that German re-armament had gone so far that Germany would soon 
be the most heavily armed nation in the world. This fact was the key 
to the present dispute, as without French pre-occupation with that 

potential menace Signor Mussolini would not have embarked on his 
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\frican adventure; while Britain’s real or supposed weakness was 












SOon 
East another reason for Italian intransigence. 

He pleaded for sympathy with France in the hard choice she had 
itary to make; as for Britain, he placed his trust both in the League and 
con- in British armaments, which were in no sense antagonistic. In 
View defending itself, the Empire would be defending the League. 
sure Mr. Churchill considered that Italy’s submission to sanctions 
veen really meant Italian acceptance of the public law of Europe. He 
aced concluded by saying that Britain ought to “go the whole way with 
1 on the whole lot,”’ provide for secure and lasting control of the Mediter- 






ranean, and, while upholding the independence of Abyssinia, insist 
upen an end of oppression by dominant tribes in that country. The 
action taken by the League represented, he said, the beating of a pulse 
which all prayed would restore health to the world. 

Concluding the debate Sir John Simon said he found it necessary 
to give a flat denial to a press statement that an intrigue was on foot 
between London, Paris, and Rome to present the League with a fait 
accompli. The Government had no intention of wavering in giving 
effect to their obligations under the Covenant. 

October 25th.—The King’s Speech on the prorogation of Parliament 
drew attention to the fact that from the outset of the dispute between 
Italy and Abyssinia the Government had “ exerted themselves to the 
utmost, both individually and in co-operation with other States 
members of the League, to promote a peaceful settlement.” 

Mr. Baldwin broadcast an address appealing for a renewal of the 
country’s support for the Government’s policy in both the foreign 
and domestic fields. They supported the League because they felt that 
if civilization and mankind were to be saved, the only thing was to 
stop war before it broke out, and if this were impossible, to try and 
stop it as quickly as possible, and localize it. 

Were they to shirk their responsibilities and fail in the fulfilment 
of their obligations ? he asked, and went on: ‘ You know our policy : 
no isolated action, no action apart from that taken by all other members 
of the League. There are risks of peace. If sanctions of the severest 
kind are imposed they lead inevitably to blockade, and blockade 
brings in the question of the countries outside the League. That was 
what I meant when I said that I would not agree to this country going 
into a blockade unless I were assured beforehand of the attitude of 
the United States.”’ 

They had stood still while other nations had not only increased, 
but had modernized their forces. Huge forces they did not want, 
however, but modernization they did. Only three of their capital 
ships were of post-War design, the remainder dating from the days 
before air attack had to be taken into account, and many of their 
cruisers were obsolete. 

‘““ Tf you adopt a policy of full-hearted support of the League .. . 
and if at any time war should result with a nation against whom you 
are using sanctions, the brunt will fall upon your Navy. Are you 
quite sure that you are satisfied that you will undertake a responsi- 
bility which may mean the sending of your sailors against more modern 
ships, with many of their own ships completely out of date for the 
most modern methods of warfare ? Those questions are being examined 
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- - .« you know me well enough to know that I am no militarist, an; 
that you may safely trust me.” 

The Secretary of State for the Colonies, in a despatch to th 
Governors of Kenya, Uganda, and Tanganyika, rejected the propos, 
for closer union between the East African Colonies which had beep 
submitted by an unofficial conference held at Arusha in March. 


October 26th.—The Government issued a manifesto setting oy; 
its policy and legislative programme. This stated that the League oj 
Nations would remain the keystone of foreign policy, as it was the 
instrument framed for the attainment of the establishment of settle; 
peace and the prevention of war. There would be no wavering in 
the policy so far pursued regarding the Abyssinian conflict. Besides 
being prepared to take their part in collective action “ decided upon 
by the League and shared by its members,” the Government would 
endeavour to further any discussions which might offer the hope ofa 
just and fair settlement provided it were within the framework of the 
League and acceptable to the three parties. 

The existing condition of the Defence Forces was not satisfactory 
and they must, in the next few years, do what was necessary to repair 
the gaps in the country’s defence. Proposals would be presented to 
Parliament to ensure that the programme was carried out without 
either waste or unreasonable profit to contractors. The statement 
went on: “ We shall not relax our efforts to attain by international 
agreement a general limitation of armaments by restriction of numbers 
or prohibition of weapons and methods of warfare.” 

It was claimed that the Ottawa Agreements had increased employ- 
ment in Great Britain and in the Dominions, without injuring the 
rest of the world. Reduction of barriers against trade would only come 
about as confidence was restored ; the Government would endeavour 
to continue the policy of reducing the barriers by means of bilateral 
agreements. 

The London Gazette published an Order-in-Council providing for 
the enforcement of League sanctions against Italy, and the Treasury 
issued an Order fixing October 29th as the date for this. The Order 
was entitled: “* Treaty of Peace (Covenant of the League of Nations) 
Order, 1935,”” and it put into operation Proposals Nos. 2, 3 and 4 of 
the League Co-ordinating Committee. 

Article 1 of the Order prohibited certain exports to Italy, 1..., 
arms and munitions (to come into force at once) and certain ores and 
metals, rubber, and transport animals (to come into force at a date 
to be fixed by the Board of Trade). 

Article 2 provided for the prohibition of importation of goods 
consigned from or grown or manufactured in Italian territory, except 
gold or silver bullion or coin. 

The Secretariat of the League was informed of these measures in 
a letter from the Foreign Office, dated October 25th. 


October 28th.—In a speech at Wolverhampton the Prime Minister 
defined the Government’s policy, explaining why it was essential that 
the processes of discussion and law, used in private differences, should 
be applied to differences between nations. Criticizing the policy of 
isolation he said that if Britain were isolated and then refused to play 
her part in the world they would have to make their islands into an 
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armed camp, and give up all hope of that social progress which was 
now making such rapid strides in the country. 

“Believe me,” he went on, “ co-operative effort for peace is not 
a dream. It is not quixotic, it is hard, common sense applied to things 
as they are.” The past two months had taught people more about the 
League than they could have learned all their lives from books, etc. 
There were risks in its procedure, and the whole idea of it was unanimity 
in action on the part of every member. 

There would be no question of huge armaments or materially 
increased forces for Great Britain ; but what they did want, and must 
have, was replacement of the pre-War ships in the Navy. As to the 
air, they were determined not to be inferior in strength to any country 
within striking distance of their shores. 

Of the suggestion that the Government were thinking of con- 
scription he said there was “not one single scrap or word of truth 
in it. 
Coming to discuss the “‘ extreme form of sanctions in preventing 
any goods getting into the country against which the League is 
imposing sanctions,” he explained that that situation did not arise 
now. ‘I do not believe it can arise in the present case,” he said, 
“but it is inseparable from the League of Nations as at present con- 
stituted.” He would never sanction a blockade without the United 
States, Germany, and Japan, or at least without their sympathetic 
support. 

Mr. Eden, speaking at Coventry, emphasized that there was a 
stronger and wider measure of support for the League throughout the 
country than there had ever been, and this was due to the growing 
belief that through it alone could they hope to create in the world 
“that new order, as a result of which no nation would ever con- 
template for an instant the use of war as an instrument of national 
policy.” 

There was no foundation whatever for the charge that the Govern- 
ment had been responsible in any way for the fact that the League 
machinery had not worked sooner or more rapidly. He reminded 
them that Article 16 did not come into force until war had been resorted 
to in violation of the Covenant. 

The remarkable unanimity among 50 States could not possibly 
have been attained, for economic action, previous to the violation of 
the Covenant. It had to be remembered, also, that the first task of 
the League was conciliation, and it would have been criminal to neglect 
any opportunity for this so long as such existed. 

October 30th.—Sir Samuel Hoare, speaking at Chelsea, explained 
why he was going to Geneva, “ to be there while very important dis- 
cussions are taking place upon the application of the sanctions. Mr. 
Eden particularly asked me to go with him.” 

He went on: “I say this because, though he and I have been in 
the fullest possible agreement during all these weeks that we have 
been working together, the same spiteful people have concocted a 
story that he is more go-ahead than I am. This story is absolutely 
untrue. We have been in complete agreement.” 

Later he said: ‘ Let our opponents once and for all get it out 
of their heads that there has ever been a change of policy in the British 
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attitude towards the Abyssinian controversy, or that there will be , 
change of policy.” : 

After accusing Lord Snowden and Mr. Lloyd George of playing 
the game of creating mysteries where they did not exist, and sowing 
the seeds of suspicion wherever they could, Sir Samuel said ther 
was nothing to conceal about what was happening. It was common 
property that several Governments had recently been considering the 
possibility of a peaceful settlement, and that the British and French 
Governments, in particular, had been exchanging views. Nothing had 
yet emerged, and if it did it would be reported to the League at once. 

Mr. Chamberlain, speaking in the City, asked why the Labour 
Opposition should pretend that the Government meant to embark 
upon a huge re-armament. The Government had repeatedly declared 
that in repairing the deficiencies in defence they would do no more 
than the minimum necessary. As Chancellor of the Exchequer he 
would not lend himself to a plan that went one iota further than was 
essential for safety. 

The Board of Trade issued a statement pointing out that the 
Government could not assume responsibility for endeavouring to 
secure payment for goods supplied to Italy. It drew attention to 
the fact that on October 23rd there was a sum awaiting transfer from 
Italy to the U.K. of £2,013,870, of which nearly half was in respect 
of goods not yet shipped. On the same date a sum of £1,000,774 was 
shown on the other side, representing outstanding credits of Italian 
exporters. 

Memorandum from M. Laval re reply to British enquiry re 
Mediterranean. (See France). 

October 31st.—Speaking at a Peace Society meeting in London, 
Mr. Baldwin referred to the reappearance in Europe of the old 
philosophy about war being the normal life of nations, and the prepara- 
tion for it as the major business in the intervals of peace. ‘* We want 
no such armed peace,” he exclaimed, “‘ but unless we are careful it is 
all the peace we shall have. . . . Make no mistake; every piece of 
all the life we and our fathers have made in this land... is in 
jeopardy in this great issue.” 

He then pointed out how impossible it was to take up an attitude 
of isolation, and appealed to the country to give up using adjectives 
such as “splendid” with regard to it, and to “walk in the way of 
unvarnished truth.” The British people’s object was to open up 
the world, trading for mutual advantage, and they could not bolt 
themselves in their islands in an armed citadel and survive. 

Asking whether anyone thought that a war between great nations 
could be a limited war and that they could go on, meanwhile, trading 
happily with both sides, he said modern war was like one of the great 
convulsions of nature in the early geologic ages. The map of the world 
had to be redrawn at the end. If they wished to stand alone, they 
would have no friends, and the expense would be enormous. 

Britain was a world Power, and had responsibilities to the world. 
Alone she could not find permanent peace: by the law of the Covenant 
the British Government were ‘“‘ bound over to make the peace,” but 
could not do this alone. The League, he went on, was not the first 
expression of the corporate desire of civilised people for peace, but it 
was the most workmanlike. Its creators knew that it was not sufficient 
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to desire peace; it might be necessary to enforce it. ‘“* We mean 
nothing by the League,” he explained, “if we are not prepared, in 
the end, and after grave and careful trial, to take action to enforce 
its judgment.”” By her membership England surrendered nothing 
which she would wish to retain, because she wished to live at peace 
with other nations. 

Mr. Baldwin also referred to the lively sympathy with which, 
he was certain, millions of Americans were watching their efforts, and 




















§ had save a hint that he did not think it impossible that Germany might 
once return to it. As for Japan, her reasons for leaving lay deeply in the 
tbour criticisms of the League. If it only existed to keep things as they 
bark were it would become dessicated and crumble into dust. But change 
lared must come primarily from within the League ; it must be an ordered 
more evolution. 
T he Geneva, he concluded, was no Horse Guards parade. Mr. Eden 
Was and his colleagues represented 50 nations with every variety of 
economic circumstance and every degree of military strength and 
the weakness. He ended by giving a re-assurance that in meeting the 
; to needs of defence the Government did not intend to have great 
L to armaments. 
rom November 2nd.—Sir Samuel Hoare’s broadcast statement from 
a Geneva. (See League of Nations). 
“ November 4th.—In an election speech at Chelsea, Sir Samuel Hoare 
- said that “ the fantastic suggestion that the Cabinet is determined to 
deprive the League of its coercive power is answered by what Mr. Eden 
. and I have been doing to make collective action really successful.” 
” Britain’s straightforward policy of loyalty to the League and 
readiness to look for an honourable settlement was the policy of the 





League as a whole. 
November 5th.—British Ambassador’s conversation with Signor 


Mussolini. (See Italy). 










Greece. 
October 24th.—M. Papandreiou, a former Minister, was arrested 


for circulating a manifesto denouncing the overthrow of the Republic. 

October 27th.—Addressing a meeting of Monarchists in Athens 
General Kondylis said the continued existence of the Republic would 
be to the detriment of national unity. He again denied that there 
had been a military coup d’état on October roth. 

October 28th.—The Cabinet approved three decrees: The first 
withdrew martial law; the second provided for the inviolability of 
the Monarchist and social régimes and enacted severe penalties against 
the press should it incite to revolt, disobey the authorities or shake 
public confidence in the Fighting Services; the third prohibited the 
bearing of arms by civilians, except sporting guns. 

The second decree also prohibited discussion of the events im- 
mediately preceding the abolition of the Republic, and the printing 
of anything tending to ridicule the régime or the King’s person. 

M. Papanastassiou, leader of the Labour-Agrarians and former 
Premier, was arrested on charges of circulating a manifesto inciting 
officers to revolt and to support the Republic. 

November 2nd.—A Constituent Act was published providing that 
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General Kondylis should continue to exercise the Regency pending 
the return of the King. 

November 3rd.—The plebiscite was held without incident ang 
resulted in a majority of over 97 per cent. in favour of the Monarchy. 

The conditions in which polling took place were not regarded as 
secret by the Republicans, who described the plebiscite as a “ tragic 
farce.” 

The Regent issued a statement saying that King George would from 
return to Greece without knowing either parties or politics, but only C 
Greeks, to whom he would assure absolute justice and equality. offict2 

November 4th.—The official plebiscite returns showed that taken 
1,527,714 votes were polled, of which 1,491,992 were for the Monarchy, had 
32,454 for the Republic, and 3,268 spoilt papers. This showed 97.88 tor a 
per cent. of the valid votes to have been in favour of the restoration. 

The Regent and the members of the Cabinet took the oath of 
allegiance to King George II. The Regent stated publicly that the 
King was the only person competent to direct the political situation, 
and that his own duty was to submit the Cabinet’s resignation and 
offer the King his opinion. 

November 5th.—The King issued a proclamation in which he said 
the separation from his country had been bitter to him, but he felt no 
resentment against anyone ; he was looking only to the future. The 
motto of his forefathers would be his own: “‘ My power lies in the love 
of the People.” 

The first reply from foreign capitals to the notification of the 
restoration was from the Premier of Yugoslavia, who sent warmest 
wishes for the King’s happiness and for the prosperity “‘ of the friendly 
and allied Greek people.” 

The preventive press censorship was raised. 


India. 
October 28th.—The Government decided to impose financial and 
economic sanctions against Italy, on terms almost identical with 


those adopted by the British Government. 


Irish Free State. 


October 30th.—The Government declared its adherence to the 
League sanctions provided for in Proposals 2, 3, 4 and 5. 


Italy. 
o— 23rd.—The Foreign Office spokesman, expressing satis- 
faction at the British Foreign Secretary’s appeal for conciliation, said 
that Italy had not gone beyond refusing certain proposals which were 
quite unacceptable. She had never refused to discuss and negotiate, 
as had been shown by Signor Grandi’s démarche at the Foreign Office 
on October 4th. 

The press expressed satisfaction that the ruling out of military 
coercive measures had been enunciated with new preciseness by Sir 
Samuel Hoare, though Signor Gayda, in his paper, added that “ the 
civilized world regards the economic maritime blockade as a military 
sanction.”” It was also claimed that Great Britain had now given a 
new adhesion to the Duce’s insistence that the conflict should be 


limited to Africa. 
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Signor Gayda also said that though it was reiterated in London 
that there was only a conflict between Italy and the League, they in 
italy considered that the conflict was between the interpretation which 
italy gave to the Covenant, and that which Britain gave to it. 

“M. Laval’s announcement re reduction of Italian forces in Libya. 


(See France). 
The Manchester Guardian and the Dazly Herald were banned 


from circulation. 

October 24th.—The retirement of one division from Libya was 
officially announced, and a statement issued that the step had been 
taken entirely on the Government’s own initiative. No conditions 































that 
‘chy. iad been laid down, and no request made to the British Government 
17.88 ‘or a corresponding gesture. 
n. The hope was entertained, however, that the latter might recognize 
h of the value of the gesture by the withdrawal of some of the units of the 
the Fleet from the Mediterranean. 
ion, Signor Gayda complained, in his paper, that the League had been 
and in such a hurry to apply coercive measures against Italy that no 
attention had been given to the real elements in the conflict or to the 
aid terms of the Covenant in its entirety. It was, he said, “ only in 
no expectation of an integral interpretation of the Covenant in accordance 
he with justice that Italy still remains at Geneva.” 
ve October 25th.—A Royal Decree announced an _ extraordinary 
appropriation of 404 million lire for new naval construction in 1935-38. 
he October 26th.—The Order Sheet of the Fascist Party contained an 
st address by Signor Mussolini, who said that the 13th anniversary of 
ly the March on Rome found the nation “ grouped round the régime in 
compact masses, spiritually mobilized since October 2nd by a rally 
unique in history, ready for every event.” 
Those who were “ girding themselves,’ he said, “* to fulfil to our 
hurt the most hateful of injustices will perceive that the Italian people 
1 is capable of heroisms equal to those of its soldiers who have vindicated 





the glory of Adowa, and have carried civilization into a strip of African 
soil.”” 
‘Before the threat of an economic siege,” he went on, “ that 
history will stamp as an absurd crime destined to increase disorder 
and misery among the nations, all Italians worthy of the name will 
resist, organizing themselves in the most desperate defence. . . .” 

Speaking at a distribution of prizes to agricultural labourers 
Signor Mussolini reminded them that nearly all the men fighting in 
Africa were peasants, as his own ancestors had been. The prizes were 
an indication of the sympathy felt by the régime for the “ 24 million 
of country folk from whom have issued and will issue the millions of 
infantrymen necessary, when the moment arrives, to defend legitimate 
interests of the nation.” 

October 27th.—It was announced that an agreement had been 
reached with the Austrian Government to import, duty free, 150,000 
quintals of pig-iron and 100,000 quintals of steel in the six months 


October-March, 1936. 
October 28th.—The Ethiopian Chargé d’Affaires left Rome to 


return to Abyssinia. 
October 29th.—The Cabinet decided to limit the imports of meat, 


and to order the closing of butchers’ shops on certain days. It also 
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instructed representatives of the fishing industry to increase thei; 
production. 

Signor Mussolini took powers to issue decrees subject to subsequent 
ratification by Parliament. Among those prepared, to come into 
force on November 5th, was one limiting the size and number of State 
publications and stationery, and another providing for reductions jp 
the cost of lighting and heating public offices. 

Signor Gayda, in the Giornale d’ Italia, complained that the British 
and French action in imposing sanctions was the more unjust becaus: 
if Italy possessed rich resources, as they did—and which had bee; 
added to after the War—she would have been able to snap her fingers 
at sanctions. 

It was stated in Rome that arrangements had already been made 
to obtain supplies of coal from Germany and Poland, of lignite from 
Austria, meat from Argentina, wheat from Hungary, and oil from 
the U.S.A. 

Reports ve advance in Abyssinia. (See Abyssinia). 

October 30th.—It was announced that provincial committees were 
being formed, composed of the mothers and widows of Italians who 
fell in the War, to make house to house visits to organize “ defence 
and reprisals against the sanctions.” 

A decree was issued regulating the re-organization of the Mercantile 
Marine under State control and providing that in time of war part oj 
the merchant fleet would be placed under the control of the Ministry 
of Marine, to co-operate with the Navy. . 

October 31st.—In a speech in Rome, at the opening of the new 
University City, Signor Mussolini said it ‘“‘ must not pass unknown 
that the University of Rome is reborn to-day, October 31st, while at 
Geneva the coalition of egoisms and of plutocracies is seeking in vain 
to call a halt to the young Italy of the Blackshirts.”’ 

He continued: “‘ Faced by an economic siege of which all the 
civilized nations of the world ought to feel supremely ashamed, faced 
by an experiment which it is desired to make to-day for the first time 
against the Italian people, let it be said that we will oppose the most 
implacable of resistances, the most rigid decision, and the most sovereign 
contempt.” 

Signor Mussolini received the technical committee of the Con- 
federation of Industrialists, which reported on the measures taken to 
meet the coming into force of sanctions. 

It was understood that up to October 28th, some 20,200 million 
lire had been subscribed to the Five per Cent. National Loan. This 
was made up in large part of the value of the redeemable 34 per cent. 
issue, which was exchangeable in part payment of the new issue. The 
net gain to the Treasury was some 2,200 millions (say {33 million). 

November ist.—Friendly references to Italy in Mr. Baldwin's 
speech to the Peace Society were rejected with sarcasm by most of the 
newspapers, and Signor Gayda treated them as only an attempt to 
set up an “astute alibi,” or smoke-screen under cover of which the 
British Government were seeking to conceal from the world their 
real intentions. 

The British Government’s fidelity to the League was described 
as “‘ improvised,” and it was stated that the real British policy was 
represented by a conclusion reached at a meeting of the Royal Institute 
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of International Affairs in 1927 that “ Abyssinia constitutes the 
necessary complement of the British Colonial Empire in Africa.” 

' Minor demonstrations against English business premises occurred 
in Rome. 

F In a speech at the University of Rome the King said it was not 
without significance that “ this citadel of thought should open its halls 
destined to noble studies at a moment when my country is engaged in 
events imposed upon it by supreme exigences of its life, of its security, 
and of its future. In every hour of her glorious history Rome has 
carried out her mission of civilization. To-day Italy is following along 
the same path, more than ever united in a spontaneous effort of faith 
and of will.” 

November 2nd.—Further defensive measures against the ** economic 
blockade ” included a reduction in the train services, particularly in 
the case of long distance trains, and provision for careful watching of 
the prices of foodstuffs. All scrap iron was to be collected, and only 
local makes of cloth used for Fascist uniforms, 

November 4th.—Speaking at the celebration of the anniversary 
of the Vittorio Veneto Signor Mussolini said: ‘‘ Seventeen years ago 
the Italian Army on this day gained the most brilliant of victories, not 
only for itself, but also for the others. To-day we are all engaged in 
a new battle ; but, since the Italian people is united by bonds that 
cannot be broken, and is unshakably determined, it will once again 
win for itself a complete victory.” 

The press represented the African campaign as “ the greatest that 
colonial history records,” and stated that the Italian armies, on the 
17th anniversary of the victory, “are advancing on the Ethiopian 
front to cancel the injustice of Versailles.” 

November 5th.—Signor Mussolini received the British Ambassador, 
when the Anglo-Italian situation in the Mediterranean was discussed. 

The restrictions on the consumption of meat came into force. 
The press gave prominence to lists of the chief imports from the countries 
imposing sanctions and pointed out that France had an annual favour- 
able trade balance of 140 million lire. It was stated that most of these 
goods could be displaced by Italian products. 


Ja 
October 22nd.—Speaking before the Japanese-British Society in 
Tokyo Mr. Matsudaira said it would not be conducive to world peace 
ifan Anglo-American entente was urged primarily with a view to checking 
other nations. As Japan, Great Britain and America were the three 
major Powers interested in the affairs of the Pacific it was essential 
that there should be complete understanding between them. 

October 25th.—The Government handed a Note of protest to the 
Soviet Ambassador in connection with the frontier incident of 
October 12th. It alleged that a Soviet patrol had fired on Japanese 
and Manchukuo scouts, killing six. 

October 29th.—The Government accepted the British invitation 
to a Naval Conference in London. 

Notes to Chinese authorities in Peking and Tientsin ve anti- 
Japanese activities. (See China). 

October 30th.—The Foreign Office spokesman stated that the 
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representations in Peking and Tientsin had been made on the instructiop 
of the Foreign Minister, and contained no threats. 

The War Office published evidence to show that a secret society 
acting under the Peking branch of the National Military Council, had 
been formed in Tientsin to murder Chinese who assisted the Japanese. 

November 1st.—The Foreign Office spokesman, in a statement 
expressing extreme regret at the attempt on the Chinese Prime Minister 
said that Japanese policy towards China would not be changed by the 
incident, and Nanking’s co-operation would continue to be sought. 

The Chinese Ambassador also stated that China’s policy towards 
Japan would not be affected. 

November 5th.—The currency plan in China was regarded by the 
Army and by many sections of opinion as a victory for the Governor 
of the Bank of China and for the anti- Japanese elements in Nanking, 
rather than as a measure for financial rehabilitation. 


League of Nations. 

October 27th.—The Secretariat received the British and French 
Governments’ replies to the request for notification as to the application 
of the sanctions proposals. 

Speech by Austrian Minister of Trade ve attitude to sanctions. 
(See Austria). 

October 28th.—It was announced that 39 countries had, so far, 
signified their intention of putting an embargo on the supply of arms 
to Italy ; 20 had agreed to the application of financial measures ; 11 to 
the prohibition of the import of Italian goods ; 11 to the embargo on 
export of certain products to Italy ; and 6 to the adoption of measures 
for mutual support. 

It was also stated that the reply of the British Government had 
been received the previous day, and that they were prepared to apply 
proposals 3 and 4 on any date which the Co-ordinating Committee 
might fix. 

The Polish delegate notified the readiness of his Government to 
apply the recommendations for sanctions against Italy, at the same 
time restating the exceptional difficulties of Poland arising out of 
contracts entered into several vears earlier with Italian shipyards and 
the Fiat Company. 

October 29th.—Twelve more countries signified their acceptance 
of the application of financial measures against Italy, and 16 more to 
the prohibition of exports to Italy of certain products and of imports 
from Italy. Six more accepted the proposal for mutual support. 

A Note was received from Switzerland explaining why it was 
impossible for her to prevent the import of Italian goods, notably into 
Italian-speaking Switzerland. The loss which would result could not 
be met by any system of compensations. To prevent Italy purchasing 
war materials with the money received for her exports, however, 
Switzerland undertook to suppress any direct payments to Italy, and 
would arrange to pay for Italian imports by a corresponding amount 
of Swiss exports. She would also prevent the amount of trade exceeding 
its existing volume, and would prohibit the export of key products, 
particularly aluminium. 

The Secretariat published a report on national reconstruction in 
China drawn up by M. Haas, the director of the Section of Communica- 
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tions and Transit. This summarized the main lines of reconstruction 
work undertaken both directly through the National Economic Council 
and through the provincial authorities, with the help of the Central 
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a October 30th.—The statistical year-book of trade in arms and 
i munitions for 1934 was published. The value of the total exports was 
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shown as £8,300,000, as against {7,240,000 in 1933. 

Replies of Governments of Australia and Canada to notification 
y sanctions. (See Australia and Canada). 

October 31st.—The Co-ordinating Committee and the Committee 
of Eighteen met to consider the replies received from the member 
States, and to fix the date on which the whole programme of sanctions 
should come into force. 

In the Co-ordinating Committee it was announced that 50 States 
had agreed to impose the arms embargo; 48 to impose the financial 
measures ; 47 to refuse the import of Italian goods and prohibit the 
export to Italy of certain products ; and 34 to take part in the organi- 
zation of mutual support. 

Reply of the Egyptian Government re sanctions. (See Egypt). 

November 1st.—Conversations took place between M. Laval and 
Baron Aloisi, and subsequently between M. Laval, Sir Samuel Hoare, 
and Mr. Eden, and the latter were described as thoroughly satisfactory 
to the British delegates. 

The joint action of the British and French Governments in the 
application of sanctions was understood to have been discussed, and 
M. Laval was believed to have assured Sir Samuel Hoare that his 
Government would faithfully and regularly carry out their share in 
the task. The net result of the conversation was stated to have been to 
provide the delegates of both countries with an agreed programme for 
the next phase of the problem. They would not act without consulting 
one another and the divergences which had occasionally appeared 
between their attitudes would be further reduced. 

The British and French delegates also agreed that the earliest 
practicable date (believed to be November 15th), should be fixed for 
the full and simultaneous application of the economic measures not so 
farin force. This opinion was endorsed by the Committee of Eighteen 
during the day. 

The Committee of Eighteen also dealt with the problem of clearing 
agreements, and decided, after obtaining the views of an economic 
sub-committee, that no exceptions should be made in favour of clearing 
or other agreements, and that purchases from Italy by the States 
accepting the economic sanction proposals should cease absolutely on 
the date of their application. 

A Sub-Committee of Six was, however, appointed to examine 
whether special alleviation could be given in some cases of heavy loss 
under clearing agreements. It decided that a date ought to be fixed 
on which all purchases from Italy should cease whether or not countries 
had balances outstanding in their favour. 

November 2nd.—The Committee finally passed for application the 
sanctions against Italy in the five Proposals, and fixed the date for 
this as November 18th. 

The list of acceptances stood as follows : Arms embargo, 51 States ; 
financial measures, 5I ; economic measures (refusal of Italian goods), 49 ; 
embargo on exports to Italy, 49; and mutual assistance, 41. 
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Albania, Austria, Hungary and Paraguay negatived all th 
Proposals, and Nicaragua and Venezuela still had Nos. 3 and 4 under 
consideration. 

The date of application was fixed by the Co-ordinating Committee 
which noted the support given to Proposals 3 and 4 by a large majority 
of Governments. It also adopted resolutions, one asking Governmen;; 
to take the necessary steps to apply financial measures, and anothe; 
recognizing the right of participating States to recover credits oyt. 
standing in Italy and to receive any possible alleviation of losses 
incurred by them. 

The Committee of Eighteen decided that five questions remained 
to be examined by the sub-committees ; 7.e., the question of clearing 
agreements ; the list of goods for the embargo on exports to Italy: 
transit ; contracts in course of execution; and the export of goods 
subject to embargo to non-participating States. 

In connection with the second of these the Canadian delegate 
proposed that coal, oil, iron and steel, should be added to the list for 
embargo as soon as the principle of the embargo had been accepted 
widely enough to make its application to those materials effective. 

This suggestion was referred to the Economic Sub-Committee. 

After the Co-ordinating Committee had fixed the date for the 
application of sanctions, M. Laval made a statement in which he said 
that besides applying the Covenant they had another duty to perform 
—they must seek as quickly as possible for an agreed solution of the 
conflict. The French and British Governments were agreed that they 
must be equally active in this direction. 

He himself would continue with a tenacity which nothing would 
discourage to search for every element which might serve as a basis 
for negotiation. This was why he had opened negotiations, without 
any thought of giving them final form independently of the League. 
It was only within its framework that proposals could be examined 
and decisions taken. 

Sir Samuel Hoare, after saying that it was with great regret that 
they took the action under Article 16, pointed out that if the League 
were to retain its influence collective action was inevitable. In any 
case, however, they would all continue to search for peace and work 
for peace along lines that were honourable to all concerned. 

M. Laval, he went on, had accurately expressed what was in the 
minds of them all, since they were under an insistent obligation to 
strive for a speedy and honourable settlement. It was common talk 
that there had just been conversations taking place between Rome, 
Paris and London on the possibility of such a settlement. There was 
nothing mysterious or sinister about these discussions. Up to the 
present they had been nothing more than an exchange of tentative 
suggestions, and had as yet no positive outcome. If and when they 
took a more definite form the Council would at once be informed, since 
nothing was further from their minds than to conclude an agreement 
behind the back of the League, or an agreement which was not accepta- 
able to all three parties. They would act constantly within the 
framework of the Covenant. 

M. van Zeeland then made a proposal suggesting that the British 
and French Governments should receive a sort of moral mandate from 
the Committee to continue the work of mediation on the League’s 
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ther he said the meeting of that day had given a clear and satisfactory 
out- answer to the doubts as to whether the practical difficulties in the way 
Sses of collective action could be surmounted. Out of 56 countries, 50— 
the principal 50—had promised their support and the date for applica- 
ned tion had been agreed upon. This result had not been due to British 
Ing or Franco-British pressure, but to the common effort of many States. 
ly: The League had given its blessing to the efforts which the British 
ods and the French Governments were making for peace, and there was no 
suggestion that they were going behind the back of the Council. Every- 
ate one in the Council meeting had only one object in his mind—to bring 
for the conflict to an end on honourable terms, and it was in that spirit 
ed that he had had a very helpful series of talks with M. Laval, with 
Baron Aloisi, and other prominent foreign statesmen. 

The League had shown its vitality ; it had given a real stimulus 
he to peace, both by its display of collective solidarity and its determina- 
id tion to encourage every honourable effort to end the risks and horrors 
m of war. 
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behalf. This was not put to the vote, but received the tacit consent 
of the Committee. Sefior de Madariaga supported it heartily, but 
M. Titulescu drew attention to the necessity that peace must be 
established within the framework of the League and with full respect 


for the fundamental principles of the Covenant. 
Sir Samuel Hoare broadcast a statement from Geneva in which 























It was understood that the Secretariat had received from the 
Government of Abyssinia an appeal for financial aid, on the ground 
that, having relied upon the guarantee of collective security embodied 
in the Covenant it had “* created neither arsenals nor arms and munitions 
factories.” 

In any case, the country’s limited resources would not have 
allowed it to equip its people with armaments comparable with those 
of the agressor. 

November 4th.—The Economic Sub-Committee decided that an 
embargo on the various products named by Canada (iron, steel, coal 
and oil) should not come into force until the conditions for rendering 
it effective appeared to be realized. Apart from a Chilean reservation 
the Canadian proposal was adopted in principle and referred to a 
drafting committee. 

A sub-committee was set up to consider the question of contracts. 

The sub-committee on transit and on the consignment of goods 
to countries not participating in sanctions dealt with the question of 
goods destined for Italy, and the Swiss delegate stated that the Treaty 
of St. Gothard with Germany made it impossible for Switzerland to 
close her railways to the transport of material other than arms and 
munitions passing between Germany and Italy. 

November 5th.—The Economic Sub-Committee adopted the text 
of the Canadian resolution prepared by the Drafting Committee This 
stated that it was expedient that the measures of embargo under 
Proposal No. 4 should be extended to oil, pig-iron, iron, steel, coal 
and coke, as soon as the conditions necessary to render this extension 


ettective had been realized. 


































INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. 
October 23rd.—The Governing Body announced that Canada would 
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fill the seat vacated by Germany on that Body, composed of the eigh; 
States’ members of chief industrial importance. ~ 
October 25th.—The Governing Body, by 13 votes to 8, decided ty 
place on the agenda of the International Labour Conference of 1936 
the question of the 40-hour week in the textile industry. ; 


Lithuania. 

November 1st.—The Government set up a Court to interpret the 
provisions of the Memel Statute in cases of dispute between the 
Lithuanian and Memelland authorities. 

German criticism of the composition of the Court. (See Germany). 


Memel Territory. 
November 1st.—German views as to Lithuanian action in setting up 
Court to interpret the Statute. (See Germany and Lithuania). 
November 5th.—The Directory resigned, and the Governor asked 
M. Bruvelaitis to carry on until a new Directory had been formed. 


The Netherlands. 

October 24th.—The Second Chamber passed a Bill enabling the 
Government to apply economic measures against Italy. 

October 26th.—The Upper House, without a division, passed the 
Bill enabling the Government to apply sanctions. 

November ist.—The police closed down the printing offices of the 
newspaper of the Dutch Fascist Party. 


New Zealand. 

October 23rd.—The House of Representatives passed all stages of 
the Bill empowering the Government to apply League sanctions by 
means of Order-in-Council. The Bill was passed unanimously. 

October 26th.—An Order-in-Council was gazetted bringing the arms 
embargo and the financial sanctions into operation against Italy as 
from October 28th. 

October 27th.—The Government informed the League Secretariat 
that Proposals 3, 4 and 5 could be applied at any date fixed by the 
Co-ordinating Committee, “‘ subject to provision of necessary transit 
time for goods en route.” 


Norway. 

October 28th.—The Government, in a Note to the League, declared 
its readiness to put economic sanctions into operation by the date 
decided upon by the Co-ordinating Committee. It saw certain technical 
difficulties in connection with clearing agreements, and stated that it 
would be difficult to make import prohibitions effective before the 
middle of November. 


Paraguay. 

October 24th.—Publication of peace terms by Chaco Peace Con- 
ference. (See Argentina). 

October 28th.—End of the war with Bolivia. (See Argentina). 


Poland. 


October 24th.—Parliament met in extraordinary session to con- 
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<jder the granting of emergency powers to the President, to enable 
him to issue decrees dealing with the Government’s policy of financial 


reform and economic recovery. 
The Prime Minister said his programme was based on the main- 











[036 
: tenance of the zloty at its existing value, and the balancing of the 
Budget, which required economies of some 250 millions a year. No 
reductions were contemplated in the Services, since the Army was the 
the cuarantee of their security. (Almost half the Budget revenue was 
the required for national defence). 





There would be a levy on the salaries of State employees, and 
measures would be taken to lower industrial and State monopoly 







ry), 





ices. 
October 28th.—Notification to League re application of sanctions. 
(See League of Nations). 

October 30th.—Colonel Slawek announced that it had been decided 
to dissolve the Government bloc, or “ P.B.B. Party,” on the ground 
that the re-organization of the country in accordance with the political 
ideas of Marshal Pilsudski—for which it was formed—had been com- 
pleted. Poland had been constituted as a no-party State based on a 
strong central executive, with a Parliament immune from party 
influences. 

November 4th.—A Commercial Treaty with Germany was signed 
in Warsaw. It recognized the most-favoured-nation principle in trade 
exchanges between the two countries, and also granted to Germany 
a few specific tariff reductions. It also established quotas to be accorded 
reciprocally by both countries under which Germany would be given 
import quotas for nearly all groups of merchandize, with a generous 
quota for motor vehicles. 

The quotas granted to Poland were to permit the export to Germany 
of large quantities of timber and of pigs. 

The Treaty was to run for one year, with automatic renewal if 
not denounced. 



























Rumania. 
October 23rd.—Two Royal decrees, dated October 20th, announced 
the enforcement of an embargo on the export of arms to Italy and of 


financial sanctions against that country. 











South Africa. 


October 24th.—It was understood that the League Proposals, 
Nos. r and 2, would be put into operation within a few days, and 
Proposals 3, 4 and 5 would be ready to be applied on such dates as 
might be fixed by the Co-ordinating Committee. 

October 30th.—A Proclamation was issued applying an embargo 
on the export of all war material to Italy, and forbidding financial! 
transactions with the Italian Government or subjects. 














Spain. 
October 24i:h.—The Government issued a decree forbidding the 
export of arms and war material to Italy. It also approved the text 
of a decree applying financial sanctions. 

October 28th.—Sefior Pich y Pon, the Governor-General of Catalonia 
and President of the Generalidad, resigned following an enquiry by 
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the Cortes into a gambling concession which was alleged to have been 
granted to a foreigner in return for financial considerations. 

October 29th.—The Prime Minister presented to the President th. 
resignation of the Cabinet, which took effect from October 25th. 7}; 
followed allegations made against Sefior Lerroux and other Ministers 
and officials of implication in charges of bribery in connection with the 
gambling concession. A debate in the Cortes ended in a vote declaring 
eight politicians and officials guilty of corruption. ’ 

Sefior Chapaprieta assured the President that the Radical Party 
would be willing to continue co-operating with the C.E.D.A., and he 
was accordingly asked to reconstruct the Government. This he did 
with Senior de Velasco as Foreign Minister; Sejior Bardaji, Minister 
of Education ; and Senor de Usabiaga, Minister of Agriculture. The 
two last named were Radicals. 

The other Ministers remained as before. 

October 30th.—The Cabinet appeared before the Cortes, and op 
a motion of confidence received 163 votes (the Socialists being absent) 
out of a House numbering over 400 members. 


Sweden. 

October 28th.—It was announced that the Government had notified 
the League that the necessary steps had been taken for the application 
of financial sanctions as from October 31st; also that Sweden was 
ready to apply economic sanctions after November 1 on the date 
eventually agreed upon by the Co-ordinating Committee. 


Switzerland. 

October 27th.—The Elections were held for the Council of States 
and the National Council. 

October 28th.—The Government decided to prohibit the export, 
re-export, and transit of arms, etc., to Italy and Abyssinia. It was 
stated that while accepting in principle the proposals of the League the 
Government would admit Italian exports to Switzerland so long as 
they could be used for paying for Swiss goods to Italy. 

October 29th.—Note to the League explaining why prohibition of 
imports from Italy was not possible. (See League of Nations). 

The Elections resulted in the Government parties (Radicals, 
Roman Catholic Conservatives, and Peasants) losing 13 seats, but 
they retained a majority of 111 seats out of 189. 

The Liberal representation remained unchanged. 


Turkey. 

November 1st.—Opening the National Assembly the President, 
referring to the Italo-Abyssinian conflict, said he hoped the League 
would succeed in suppressing it and, profiting by its experience, would 
increase its power to safeguard peace in future. 

He then drew attention to the need for an adequate Air Force, 
not only for defence, but for counter-attack against any possible 
aggressor. 


U.S.A. 
October 23rd.—In a reference to the forthcoming Naval Conference 
the Secretary of the Navy stated that he considered it should be confined 
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glely to dealing with naval problems, and omit economic questions. 
He reiterated his belief in the provisions of the London Treaty, adding : 
« Personally, I think the 5-5-3 ratio quite right.” 

October 24th.—The Government accepted the British invitation 
to a naval conference in London. 








Nt the 


This 






Listers i ; 
th the The New York Times, referring to the League communication re 
laring MM Article 16 of the Covenant, suggested that the Administration’s reply 





to this might decide how effective would be the sanctions voted at 
Geneva. It reminded its readers that Italy had “ broken a treaty 
with us as well as with the nations bound with her in the Covenant,” 
and went on to say that a cold or non-committal answer from America, 
who was equipped to supply the materials necessary for conducting 
the war, might “* break down the mighty drive for peace that has been 
made at Geneva, despite the bold and vigorous leadership of Great 
Britain.” 

It should be possible, through diplomatic means, and through the 
reply to the League, to make it clear to Signor Mussolini that the 
U.S.A. recognized and accepted the moral values involved, without 
going beyond the limits set for the President by Congress in the resolu- 
tion of August 25th. The President could also make it clear to exporters 
that trading with belligerents was a menace to the peace of the American 
nation, as well as to those of Europe. 

October 26th.—The reply of the Government to the League request 
for comments on the sanctions proposals was published. This stated 
that, as regards the conflict, the Government “ put forth every practi- 
cable effort to aid in the preservation of peace through conferences, 
oficial acts, diplomatic communications, and public statements, and 
emphasized particularly the principles of the pact of Paris and the 
high legal and moral obligations of the signatories.” 

The Government had repeatedly expressed the conviction of the 
entire nation that failure to arrive at a peaceful settlement and the 
subsequent outbreak of hostilities would be a world calamity. When 
it was found that hostilities actually existed the Government, “ acting 
on its own initiative, promptly announced a number of basic measures 
primarily to avoid being drawn into the war, and which also would 
not be without effect in discouraging war.” 

The President’s proclamation of October 5th had brought into 
operation, under Act of Congress, an embargo on the export of arms to 
both parties, together with another section of an Act of Congress 
making it unlawful for an American vessel to carry arms, etc., to any 
port of the belligerent countries or to any neutral port for tranship- 
ment to them. 

The warnings issued by the President were also recalled, and the 
declaration by the Secretary of State that the restoration and stabili- 
zation of business and of confidence was far more important than trade 
with the belligerents, which would be “ risky and temporary.” 

The course thus pursued represented the independent and affirma- 
tive policy of the Government and indicated its purpose not to be 
drawn into the war, and its desire not to contribute to its prolongation. 
Realizing what a calamity war would be the United States, “ in keeping 
with the letter and spirit of the Pact of Paris and other peace obligations, 
undertakes at all times not only to exercise its moral influence in favour 
of peace throughout the world, but to contribute in every practicable 
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way within the limitations of our foreign policy to that end. It Views 
with sympathetic interest the individual or concerted efforts of othe 
nations to preserve peace or to localize and shorten the duration of 
war.” 
In the Note, the Secretary of State cited some of the internation, 
agreements to which the Government was a party, including the Hague 
Neutrality Convention of 1907 and the Argentine Pact of Nop, 
Aggression of 1933, to which Italy had adhered on March 14, 1934. 


October 30th.—Mr. Roosevelt informed the press that, in dealing 
with the African conflict, he had carried into effect the Neutralit, 
Resolution of Congress, and went on to say that: “ By my publ; 
statement of October 5th, which was emphasized by the Secretary oj 
State on October roth, we have warned American citizens agains 
transactions of any character with either of the belligerent nations 
except at their own risk. This Government is determined not ty 
become involved in the controversy. . . . However, in the course of 
the war, tempting trade opportunities may be offered to our people to 
supply materials which would prolong the war. I do not believe that 
the American people will wish for the abnormally increased profits that 
temporarily might be secured. . . . Accordingly, the Government js 
being kept informed as to all shipments consigned for export to both 
belligerents.”’ 

Mr. Hull issued a statement in which he said they were giving the 
most earnest attention to all the phases of their situation as it related 
to the controversy, and he went on: “ At this stage I reiterate and cal] 
special attention to the definite implications and effect of the policy 
of this Government to discourage dealings with the two belligerent 
nations as set forth in the President’s statement of October 5th and 
my statement of October roth, warning our people not to trade with 
the belligerents except at their own risk.”’ 

Mr. Kellogg also referred to the problem in a national broadcast, 
arguing that by using war as an instrument of national policy Italy 
had violated a treaty with the United States. 

He considered that they should, in common with other countries, 
denounce Italy’s violation of her treaty obligations and announce 
that they would take no step to interfere with or nullify measures 
that other nations were taking to stop the war. 

November 4th.—Mr. Phillips, the Under-Secretary of State, speak- 
ing for Mr. Hull in the latter’s absence, said the Government had acted 
with complete independence of judgment in the development of their 
policy regarding the African conflict. 

He also stated that no communication had reached the Govern- 
ment, either from the League or from any Government, touching the 
possible refusal of exports of oil, coal, iron and steel to Italy. 


U.S.S.R. 

October 25th.—Protest from Japanese Government re frontier 
incident of October 12th. (See Japan). 

October 28th.—It was understood that the Government had 
informed the League Secretariat that it accepted all the Proposals for 
sanctions against Italy. 
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atican City. 
November 1st.—The Holy See was understood to have taken 
easures to prevent the economic and financial sanctions from harming 


he ecclesiastical institutions of an international character existing 








DOCUMENTS IN PERIODICALS 


L’Europe Nouvelle, dated October 26, 1935. 
The Religious Conflict in the Third Reich. Collective Pastoral Letter of the 
German Episcopate, June 7, 1934. Decree of the Supreme College of the 
Holy Office, July 19, 1935. Decree for the Protection of the People and 


the State, February 28, 1933. 








FORTHCOMING EVENTS, 


Sub-Committee of Committee of Statis- 
tical Experts on Mineral and 
Metallurgical Statistics ihe A Paris 


November 25th (?) ... *Committee on the Composition of the 


Council Geneva 


December 9gth .. ™Financial Committee need — , Geneva 


December gth-18th *Committee of Experts for the revision of 
the Draft Convention for the Sup- 
pression of Tariffs in Drugs _.... ... Geneva 
1936. 
January 7th ... “Committee on the International Re- 
pression of Terrorism sie . Geneva 


April 15th ... *Advisory Commission of Experts on 
Slavery ‘ 


Geneva 


July 31st-August 14th Seventh World Conference of New 
Education Fellowship .... — ... Cheltenham 


* League of Nations or International Labour Office. 
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